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something on his mind which he wished to say, but
shrank from saying, while waiting, I think, for a coach.
At last he said, just before parting, 'Froude, you
thought Law's Serious Call was a clever book; it
seemed to me as if you had said the Day of Judgment
will be a pretty sight.' This speech, Froude told me,
had a great effect on his after life."1

At Easter 1826 Froude was elected Fellow of
Oriel He came back to Oxford, charged with Keble's
thoughts and feelings, and from his more eager and
impatient temper, more on the look-out for ways of
giving them effect. The next year he became tutor,
and he held the tutorship till 1830, But he found at
Oriel a colleague, a little his senior in age and stand-
ing, of whom Froude and his friends as yet knew little
except that he was a man of great ability, that he had
been a favourite of Whately's, and that in a loose and
rough way he was counted among the few Liberals
and Evangelicals in Oxford. This was Mr. Newman.
Keble had been shy of him, and Froude would at first
judge him by Keble's standard. But Newman was
just at this time " moving," as he expresses it, " out of
the shadow of Liberalism.J> Living not apart like
Keble, but in the same college, and meeting every
day, Froude and Newman could not but be either
strongly and permanently repelled, or strongly attracted.
They were attracted; attracted with a force which at
last united them in the deepest and most unreserved
friendship. Of the steps of this great change in the
1 Isaac Williams's MS. Memoir.